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A PLEA FOR THE FILIPINOS. 

BY GENERAL W. H. CARTER, U.S.A. 



America has already had several sharp lessons tending to 
show that a seat at the council - table as a world power carries 
with it duties of the gravest character, involving as their very 
essence preparedness for war on land and sea. As part of 
this preparation, if we are to maintain the position assumed in 
the Orient, bases of supply must always be provided. The re- 
tention of such bases in the Philippines in the midst of a half- 
hearted or disloyal population would in any war demand a large 
army and an enormous outlay for its transportation and main- 
tenance. We have it in our power to ameliorate conditions and 
to avoid such a contingency if we but act unselfishly. 

Whether or not the interests of eighty millions of people, 
whose prosperity is so great that the transportation lines can- 
not carry its overflowing volume cf business, demand that their 
Oriental wards shall continue to be deprived of simple justice 
may, in the minds of theorists, possibly admit of continued aca- 
demic argument. 

Dire necessity has made men commit wrongs since crimes were 
first defined by law. Since the dawn of history horrible wars 
have occurred through the rising of a populace against supposed 
grievances. It behooves a nation, as a mere matter of public 
policy, to prevent the harboring of long-continued discontent, 
for the purpose of preserving loyalty if for no better reasons. 
Loyalty to the Government should not be expected of any popu- 
lation which, however erroneously, believes itself deprived of 
equal rights with others living under the same flag. 

It has been repeatedly explained by responsible public officials 
that American occupation of the Philippine Islands has deprived 
Filipinos of the benefits formerly derived from the Spanish 
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markets; that our tariff wall is just high, enough to prevent par- 
ticipation in American markets aid, as a consequence, many 
fields lie fallow and a large portion of an hitherto self-supporting 
agricultural population are leading a half-nourished existence 
and losing such habits of industry as had become instilled by 
regular employment. Discontent with existing business condi- 
tions and wide-spread poverty amongst those who have experi- 
enced a considerable degree of prosperity under the old regime 
add to the spirit of unrest. 

A generous business instinct, if not the old American idea of 
fair play, should dictate an early removal of the sense of wrong 
existing in many parts of the Philippines. As the matter now 
stands, American rule appears to the discontented portion of 
the population as synonymous with a higher cost of government, 
increased expense of living and decreased earning capacity. It 
is useless to further attribute these conditions to the loss of 
farm animals, the destructive effects of war and the dire results 
of cholera, for the Filipinos have been taught by the Americans 
themselves to look to Congress for the relief which they believe 
alone will modify the existing depression and revive business 
throughout the islands. 

The enormous labors of the Civil government of the islands 
remain unappreciated in the minds of the discontented, and 
much that could be done in many provinces, even under present 
conditions, to assist the government remains unperformed. It 
has been a long, hard campaign on the part of the American 
officials, and a little generosity now may place their fields of en- 
deavor amongst those won. On the other hand, a failure to 
remove some of the barriers complained of may so deepen the con- 
viction that our people are selfish, and that the slogan of " The 
Philippines for the Filipinos " is but a hollow promise, that even 
the privilege of presenting their grievances in the coming as- 
sembly will not suffice to win a sense of loyalty. 

Civil officials, army officers and those who have recently vis- 
ited the Philippines for purposes of study, are amazed upon re- 
turning to America at the general indifference concerning those 
wards to whom we as a nation so recently committed ourselves 
through a policy of benevolent assimilation. While in the Phil- 
ippines, in actual contact with the conditions and sentiment, no 
educated American can bring himself to the belief that any great 
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body of the people at home approve of a policy more fatal than 
actual hostilities in the tropical islands which were dropped into 
the nation's lap as an incident of war. 

Men in public life generally regarded the reelection of Presi- 
dent McKinley in 1900 as settling the question of the retention 
of the Philippines, yet the impression now produced by the aver- 
age conversation on the subject amongst professional and business 
men is that they are tired of the islands and their tangled ques- 
tions, and would welcome any honorable method of relief from 
further expense and annoyance incident to the administration of 
those distant possessions. Can justice be done the millions of 
Filipinos looking to the American Congress for relief so long as 
intelligent constituencies misunderstand or are indifferent to the 
question and adverse commercial interests are active in opposi- 
tion? 

If the Filipinos were on this continent their interests would 
unquestionably have to take the same chances as others, standing 
on the great middle ground between tariff reforms and opposition 
to any modification of schedules. But they are not citizens with 
all the influence that American citizenship carries, in aiding 
representatives to formulate legislation in accord with public 
opinion. Without political influence their progress or decay can 
exercise little weight upon the careers of public men responsible 
for the nation's policies, and their appeal for justice must rest 
almost wholly upon high moral grounds. 

The aboriginal American, from Colonial days down to the last 
Indian war, was wont to kill his captives or adopt them into the 
tribe to share alike in the general prosperity or suffer in the 
common defeat, they being deprived only of seats in the tribal 
council. Is the mad struggle for commercial and industrial 
supremacy to be allowed to put the nation, whose intellect and 
ability have given the world so wonderful an exhibition of 
modern progress, in a class below the savage red men who were 
driven back and displaced in turn from every hunting-ground 
from Plymouth Eock and Jamestown to the Golden Gate? 

The only honorable explanation which can be made by those 
in actual contact with the more intelligent and progressive Fili- 
pinos, concerning our failure to make good President McKinley's 
benevolent policy, is, that the American people do not yet com- 
prehend the real situation in the islands, and that when they do 
vol. clxxxiv. — no. 609. 25 
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acquire the necessary knowledge, special interests will no longer 
control, unless it can be established beyond a reasonable doubt 
that the upbuilding of industries in the Philippines will work 
a positive and direct injury to actual vested rights in America. 

When the small area of the Philippines adapted to the produc- 
tion of sugar, tobacco and rice is considered, it seems prepos- 
terous that the volume of trade in these commodities can ever 
become sufficiently great to be a noticeable factor in competition 
with like articles of home consumption. If the investigations of 
experts leave any doubt as to this, it is entirely practicable to 
limit the volume of trade which shall be permitted in any article 
at a reduced tariff rate, existing schedules to be applied to the 
excess importations. 

It has been clearly shown by the officials, whose duty it is 
to render reports, that there is no probability of rice importations 
ever being made from the Philippines. The quantity produced 
under the most favorable conditions will barely meet the needs 
of home consumption in the islands, and, in any event, the quality 
of the native rice is not such as to recommend it for importation 
in competition with the rice produced in the Gulf States. 

Hemp, sugar, tobacco and cocoanuts constitute the great vol- 
ume of Philippine exports. There is no question of competition 
in the first and last named articles, and the extent of any possible 
injury to American interests, which might result from lowering 
tariff barriers on sugar and tobacco, can only be determined by 
actual experience. However, the adverse trade conditions in 
sugar and tobacco have an indirect but positive effect upon the 
hemp, copra and all other industries, which suffer from the 
general uncertainty and consequent apathy. 

Americans quite generally rejoiced at the acquisition of the 
Philippines, not in anticipation of any material gain, but under 
the belief that the eradication of the evils of Spanish misrule 
was a heaven-sent mission. No nation was ever more astonished 
that ours when the insurrection against American rule took 
place, and it is safe to say that, with exception of a small ele- 
ment, Americans generally considered the Filipinos unapprecia- 
tive of the great benefits to be derived from our control, if not 
absolutely ungrateful of the privilege of living under the protec- 
tion of the stars and stripes. As time passed and the insurrec- 
tion was suppressed, Civil rule was established, schools were 
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opened, expensive but much-needed improvements inaugurated 
and an honest and serious effort made to convince the islanders 
of the sincerity of our professions, and that the Philippines for 
the Filipinos was no vapid utterance but a living and virile 
policy, for the guidance of all Americans called to the duty of 
administering the islands. 

Mistakes have been made and here and there a petty crime 
committed in the detailed administration of the islands, but a 
fair consideration of the untrained men at hand, available to 
carry on the work of government, only causes surprise that errors 
of judgment and lapses of principle have not been more frequent. 
A nation, equally with an individual, can build only with the 
tools and materials available in the day and generation. 

That the results have sometimes been received with impatience 
by Filipinos as well as by many Americans is not to be denied. 
The cost of administering the islands, including the expenses 
of the army and navy, when compared with any possible future in- 
come, has presented a discouraging balance-sheet. One of the 
direct results of these conditions and of certain restrictive pro- 
visions of existing legislation has been to discourage the intro- 
duction of American energy and capital. The small participa- 
tion of Americans in the business of the islands is really dis- 
creditable to us as a nation. The export trade is almost wholly 
controlled by British, Spanish, German, Chinese and other for- 
eign houses, neither Americans nor Filipinos having any serious 
commercial interests. The operations of the Filipinos are con- 
fined almost wholly to agriculture and the professions. 

No man with business instincts can study the situation in the 
Orient without reaching the conviction that China is the natural 
outlet for a great part of the products of the Philippines. In 
both China and Japan there lie great undeveloped sugar-markets 
which may yet be captured by enterprising rivals not so favor- 
ably located, while the Philippines still remain victims of not 
only our tariff schedules but of certain other laws involving the 
international relations of America with China and Japan. Ques- 
tions of policy, as to admission of Chinese and Japanese immi- 
grants at American ports, should have no bearing on the internal 
affairs of the Philippines, yet the very fact of being under the 
American flag embraces them within the limits of every discrimi- 
nation against trade, in revenge for exclusion acts. 
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The awakening of China, with its teeming millions, is at hand, 
and a failure to utilize the opportunities of the immediate fu- 
ture may result in the passing of the propitious moment. The 
flow of trade is not always on the shortest lines, but along those 
of least resistance. The wonderful development of their mer- 
chant marine enables England, Germany or France to rapidly 
overcome the longer distance whenever it may be profitable for 
any of them to do so. 

Notwithstanding occasional outbreaks of Pulajanes or fanat- 
ical hill tribes, and disorders by thieving bands known as La- 
drones, public order exists in the islands to an unprecedented 
degree. These outbreaks occur at wide-spread points, at inter- 
vals, but should not be regarded as reflecting the general situa- 
tion as to public safety any more than Indian raids, train rob- 
beries or race riots do that of the peace conditions of the United 
States. 

With the tariff barriers lowered or swept away and the land 
laws amended the field of enterprise may be sufficiently tempting 
to induce American capital and energy to a wider participation 
in the development of the abundant resources of the islands. 
The restoration of old estates and development of new enterprises 
should provide legitimate work, in accustomed fields, for thou- 
sands of idle laborers. Material prosperity will tend to destroy 
the influence of political agitators and bind the great body of 
property-holders and their employees to the government by ties 
of common interest. 

In the final analysis of the situation we have about come to 
the parting of the ways. Whether or not it be true, the Filipino 
people regard themselves as victims of American greed and that 
our altruistic professions do not accord with our practice. Will 
the people of this great country, through their representatives, 
deal generously and justly by the Filipinos and give them a 
chance to share in some of the world's prosperity, or shall the 
present short-sighted policy be adhered to, with a certainty of 
closing every avenue leading to loyalty, respect and affection for 
America and Americans ? Those who are indifferent now should 
be not impatient when the hotir of reckoning arrives, for a con- 
tinuance of present conditions is a Fabian policy fatal alike from 
a commercial or military view-point. 

W. H. Carter, tf.S.A. 



